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Charivaria 


“BriTAIn is not an island,” declared the FUEHRER 
recently. Britain is an island. And at the risk of being 
personal we should like to point out to him that St. Helena 


is too. 
° ° 


A field-gun was found at the headquarters of a bandit at 
Oklahoma, U.S. His personal bodyguard were armed with 
sawn-off howitzers. 


° ° 


Spectators booed when 
a football match was 
abandoned in the second 
half because air-raid sirens 
sounded. The opinion was 
freely expressed that it 
was time the authorities 
realized there was a foot- 
ball match on. 


° ° 





A lover of animals 
maintains that the inmates of our Zoo need better pro- 
tection against air raids. A baboon barrage in Regent’s Park 
might serve this need. 

° ° 


The fact that the Ark Royal has not been sunk again 
recently seems to indicate that there has been considerable 
improvement in the German filing system. 


° ° 


“ JAPANESE SHOT 


A Japanese was shot dead to-day by 
two Chinese funmen in a large Chinese 
restaurant in the heart of the Shanghai 
International Settlement.”—The Star. 


Everyone has his own idea of a 
joke. 
° ° 


It is rumoured that some German 
soldiers have been shot for assem- 
bling outside the entrance to 
Marshal GOERING’s residence and 
Singing a translation of the song 
“Roll out the Barrel.” 






‘““Have you ever heard an American football team’s full- 
throated chant Wah Wah ?” asks a correspondent. No. 
Although we have occasionally been amused by the reverse 
from Hamburg. 

° ° 


“Regarding the Battle for Britain, HirLER would never 
have a walk-over,” says an American paper. For one thing, 
it’s too wet to walk over. 


o ° 





“Can STALIN recognize the 
Balkans,” asks a headline. 


Can anybody ? 








° ° 





WS 


by 


Now that General [on ANTonEscu is Dictator of Rumania 
everything that is not forbidden in that country is com- 
pulsory. 





A sports-writer reminds us 
that every second counts in 
boxing. We always thought 
it was only the referee. 


° ° 


° ° 


“Herbs are among the oldest of plants,” writes an 
eminent horticulturist. They’ve certainly been here since 
thyme began. 

° ° 


a 
“DouBLE CROSSING OF THE ALPS” 


4) More Nazi Diplomacy ? 


Headline in “ The Times.” 


/ 
i\ ° ° 
The R.A.F. are said to be eco- 


nomizing by placing flags on the 
spots they haven’t visited in North 
Germany. 

—_— ° ° 





. 
| 
174 


A New York actress attacked a 
Press cameraman in the street. It 
appears that the fellow was de- 
liberately not photographing her. 
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The Perfect Black-Out 


rented this house regularly went to bed at half-past 

four in the afternoon during the months of December 
and January last. Nobody has told me this, but I know it 
to be a fact; if it were not so they would have exerted them- 
selves to black-out at least one room so that they could have 
light and a fire during the long winter evenings. They did 
nothing of the kind. The curtains here—and I am speaking 
of them as we found them, not as they are now—would 
barely throw a shadow on a bright summer afternoon, far 
less conceal a 60-watt bulb from the keen eyes of a police- 
man. So presumably they went to bed at dusk—the fat 
woman, the man with the spade beard and little Ermyntrude. 
A disgusting picture. 

In the early days we had little trouble. When you take a 
house in June you do not concern yourself very much with 
the black-out; black-out time and bed-time more or less 
coincide in a hard-working Christian household. But as 
the days shorten the first carefree ““We shall have to do 
something about this before long” attitude no longer fills 
the bill. One has to get down to it. One finds oneself 
saying, ‘We really shall have to do something about this 
to-morrow.” 

We began to get callers early in August. “Sorry to 
trouble you,” they would say, “but there’s rather too much 
light coming from the sides of those windows up there.” 
Whereupon we bought some brown paper and pasted it up 
and down the sides of our windows—a formidable task 
involving a great deal of curious cutting and much paste. 
We papered our windows thoroughly: to a width of three 
inches this side and that papered we them, and we had our 
reward. The beams of light from the sides were much 
reduced in brilliance, and policemen who commented on 
them did so with profuse apologies for drawing our attention 
to so trifling a matter. Unfortunately the dimming of this 
direct illumination brought into undesirable prominence 
the outline of the electric bulbs themselves as seen through 
the threadbare blinds, and on this point the police were much 
more brusque. Something, they said, would have to be 
done about it. 

We did something about it. With a promptitude and 
devotion to duty beyond all praise we bought black card- 
board shades shaped like fezes (6d. each) and hung them 
about our lights, so that the rooms were in almost complete 
darkness save for a circle of light in the middle, about four 
feet in diameter, into which we all huddled with our knitting 
and patience-cards and Military Training pamphlets. It 
was like living permanently in a railway carriage. 

When the familiar peal of the front-door bell rang through 
the house at ten o’clock that night we could hardly believe 
ourears. It couldn’t be Susan’s room, we knew that, because 
she uses a candle, and only the day before her last one had 
rolled under the chest of drawers and lost itself; it couldn’t 
be the dining-room because no one was in it; and as for the 
sitting-room—well, we were sitting in all the light there was. 
The problem seemed insoluble, and in the end someone 
suggested that the only thing to do was to go down and 
find out from the policeman what he thought it was. We 
knew it was a policeman, you see, from experience. So I 
went down. 

“Just come out here a moment, Sir, please,” said the 
policeman, a pleasant, well-spoken fellow, though a little bit 
inclined to describe a faint streak of light as a glare, and we 
walked together across the road. ‘‘Now look at that,” he 
said, and there sure enough was a tiny beam of light coming 


IT pains me to think that the people from whom we 


from the fanlight over the front door. I couldn’t have been 
more surprised if he *d shown me an elephant on the door-step. 

“But, constable,” I said, “‘there’s no light in the hall. 
We took the bulb out after you complained about it last 
Wednesday—or was it Thursday?” 

“It was Wednesday,” he said. 
basement.” 

I didn’t like his manner and decided to take him in and 
prove that there was no light in the hall. I let him go in 
first and almost at once he caught his shin a terrible crack 
against a fern-pot and fell over into the hat-stand. 

“Satisfied?” Iasked. But he wasn’t. He has a real sense 
of duty. “Got to find out where that light comes from,” he 
said, and took two very unwise steps into the deeper gloom 
to his left. I went to the head of the stairs and leaned over. 

“Are you all right?” I shouted. 

Somewhere down below in the darkness there was a 
clatter of great boots striving to extricate themselves from 
the banisters, a thud, a muffled oath and then, surprisingly, 
a ery of triumph. 

“Got it,” said the policeman. 

When I had joined him at the foot of the stairs he 
explained what he meant. The kitchen door was open 
about half an inch and a thin shaft of light crept through it 
and illuminated a point on the wall about half-way up the 
stairs. From there it rebounded on to a mirror at the end 
of the hall and thence, no doubt, made its criminal way to 
the fanlight over the front door—a beacon for Hitler’s 
bombers. “See?” he said. 

“Yes,” I said, “and let me tell you this. That light 
wouldn’t be half so strong if we hadn't hung a kind of thing 
over the kitchen light after that fuss you made on Thursday. 
It’s simply directing all the light through this crack.” 

The policeman was not impressed. “You'll have to keep 
that door shut,” he said, “‘or else get that mirror shifted.” 
And on that note, more or less, he took his leave. 

That was the day before yesterday, and yesterday 
morning I carefully pasted brown paper over the mirror. 
It seemed to me rather defeatist to take it down. 

Yesterday evening the bell rang again. 

“Constable,” I said, as I opened the door, “you need 
never call again. In one minute from now I propose to set 
the main light-switch to the ‘off’ position and never touch 
it again. Henceforward my family and I will retire to bed 
at dusk. And now, many thanks for all your kindness and 
here is five shillings for your Spitfire Fund. Good night.” 

The policeman, to my great amazement, for I had thought 
him a patriot, said he had no Spitfire Fund, but had merely 
called to say that our black-out to-night was perfect. “I 
lost my whereabouts on account of it,” he added. 

I thought that just a tiny bit uncalled-for. H. F. E. 


“Thursday was the 


° ° 


Autobiography of a Politician 


ALKING alone at break of day 

I saw the man I planned to be— 

He beckoned me on in a friendly way, 
Then disappeared mysteriously. 


Walking alone in the evening light 
I saw the man I used to be— 

[ hailed him with a friend’s delight, 
But he cut me most discourteously. 
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WATCHERS OF THE SEA 
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SK of the Wind— 
The Wind he knows 


That Whitethorn’s kind 
Has timber toes; 
His drums advance, 
His fifes retreat, 
He’ll never dance 
Her off her feet. 


On Ashdown Hill 

Since a thousand years, 
In storm, in still 

When the red hawk veers, 
Her seed is fast 

In the faithful chalk 
Let the days go past 

Or the dead men walk. 


King Alfred’s Thorn 


(Ashdown Hill) 


Sport of the Wind 
And mocking him, 
She’s crooked-spined 
And bent a-whim; 
But here she’ll stand 
And here abide, 
Red Autumn and 
White Whitsuntide. 


Her grand-dam Thorn 
On Ashdown grew, 
She heard the Horn 
That Alfred blew, 
Oh, whitely reared 
The crown of her 
When Yellow Beard 
Drove Berserker! 


Now berry burns, 
Now gold’s the grain; 
The Pagan yearns 
To us again: 
New blossoming 
Shall Alfred’s tree 
Again crown Spring 
With Victory. 


For Alfred’s tree 

Most stubborn grows— 
What tree as she 

Has timber toes /— 
And stand she will 

Though the big winds blow 
While Ashdown Hill 

Has a Vale below. P. R. C. 
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The Boozza 
(North Midland Nocturne) 
EY, Walt! Walt! 


our boozza, Walt ? 
Nay, not ours, dook. Yon’s 


Was that 


Ollerby. 

Ours’ll go in a minute, I expect, 
Walt. Best be getting downstairs. 

Aye—and there it goes and all. 
Where’s mi socks ? 

Coom on, Walt. There’s Miss Broad 
knocking. 

Gert! Gert! Was you and Walt 
going down? Yon was our boozza. 

Aye, we’re cooming luv. Is Captain 
down ? 

Not yet ’e isn’t. But ah’ve woke ’im. 

Now go on down, dook. Ah’ll joost 
let Bess out of tomato-’ouse. 

Ooh, be quick about it, Walt. They 
may be joost aboov us. 

Don’t fret, dook. They generally 
whistle or summat afore they drop out. 

Well now, Captain! We only just 
said good-night, didn’t we ? 

We did. And now it’s good- 
morning, Miss Broad. 

Ooh! Not as good a morning as we’d 
like—is it, Captain ? 

I suppose not. Hullo, Bess! Good 
dog—lie down then. 

Eeh, Captain! This is a fair cough- 
drop. °E’s passing right over us! 

Indeed? Then I hope he'll pass 
quickly without noticing. 

Aye. Lights are after ‘im and all. 
Ah reckon ’e’s a Hengle. 

Well now! I made sure ’e was woon 
of our Ooricanes. What do you think, 
Captain ? 

I’m afraid that even now I can 
hardly tell the difference. 

Fancy that! And you in the Army 
and all! Now Walt can always tell ’em 
—eh, Walt ? 

Aye, that ah can. Hengle’s like a 
sow rooting roond amoong th’ apple- 
trees. “‘Gront-gront,” ’e says. “I’m 
ge prize pork. Gront-gront.” 

ee ? 

Aninteresting character-sketch. And 
our own planes—the Spitfire, for 
example ? 

Spitfire’s like woon o’ mi own bees 
when a stranger cooms too near th’ 
‘ooney—“ Bizz-zz-2z,” ’e says. “Joost 
bizz off afore ah get on thi tail?” 
Follow me? 

Perfectly. 

Then there’s Fairy Battle—very 
mooch like ’Ooricane and 

Hup! 

My! What was that? Did ye ’ear a 
thood ? 

Nay, Walt. That were nobbut Miss 
Broad. She’s got the ’iccoops, poor 
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lass. ’Old thi breath, luv. 
be gone. 

Ah’m sure ah can ‘ear woon now 
cooming right over. Turn off lights, 
dook. Ah want to draw curtain and 
take a quick peep. 

There now, Captain! That’s what 
’e’s like. Always the Nosey Parker is 
mi ’oosbind. Moost see what’s oop! 

Hup! 

Try a glass o’ water, luv. Put thi 
fingers in thi ears, and swaller . . 
Oooh! 

Oooh! 

Joost look! ’E’s dropping flares. 
You can see th’ ’ole village bright as 
day! 

Oooh! Hup! 
loovely ! 

Did you ever know the like? Fire- 
works can’t tooch it! 

Fireworks! Aye, we’ll get fireworks 
fasst enoof, if ’e’s looking for a patch 
to plant ’is stoof in! 

In that case, wouldn’t it be wiser not 
to crowd quite so close to the window ? 

You’re right there, Captain. Stand 
back, dook. 

Me stand back! Ah like that. Eeh, 
ah thowt ah ’eard a thood then! 

Nay, that’s nobbut Bess’s tail 
thoomping. Enjoying tha’self, eh, 
Bess? Hey—’ere coom our fighters! 
Good laads—affter ’em! 

Hup! 

Poor lass. Cloot on t’ back soom- 
times cures ’em, ah’ve ’eard. 

Nay, thanks. Ah’d rather keep ’em 
a bit longer. 


# # # # # 
Ah can’t ’ear nowt now. 


It’ll soon 


Oooh! Isn’t that 
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And it’s quite dark Not a search- 
light anywhere. 

Ow about a nice coop o’ tea, Walt ? 

Now that’s what ah call an idea! 
What d’you think o’ that, Captain ? 

It sounds an excellent—God bless 
my soul, what a noise! 

Eeh! eeh! Yon’s All Clear. Worst 
racket of all, ah reckon. 

And there goes Ollerby! So it’s all 
right till next time. 
Coom on Bess. 

’ouse! 


Back to tomato- 


Ah’ll be putting kettle on. ’Ow’s 
thi ’iccoops, luv ? 
Clean gone, thanks, Gert. It were 


that old boozza cured ’em at lasst! 


° ° 
Engines 


“BS it one of ours?” 
“It’s very distant; 
Shall I go to the door 

To see?” 

“You mean to hear; 

Of course not! 

What a suggestion, 

And you in A.R.P!” 


Smudge, the chintz kitten, 

Moved very slightly, 

Sitting like a sphinx 

On Mona’s knee; 

Then cut out her engine for a 
moment. 

“Smudge, 

You horrid little Dornier, 

Or are you 


A One-One-O, M.E?” 


























Si<és 





“TI suppose the time wit. come when they cut out newspapers altogether.” 








At the Pictures 





The Westerner (Regal, Marble Arch) 


AFTER what seemed an age of glorious 
technicolor here is a picture in the 
softest tones of sepia, and this is un- 
doubtedly one of its chief reecommen- 
dations. Gary Cooper is handsomer 
than ever in shades of daguerreotype 
buff and brown; the horses, the home- 
steads, the saloon bar, are rounded off 
with melting shadows; the bad sheriff, 
whose heart is of gold, has a face of 
bronze; six-shooters seem to explode 
harmessly in the sepia 
air, hooves seem 
muffled, and the brown 
cornfields rest the eye 
—the golden ear, in 
Porr’s rather odd 
phrase, really does em- 
brown the slope—and 
even the great fire 
seems made of choco- 
late. 

Objections may have 
been made that this 
Westerner is not very 
exciting, but does this 
matter any more ? The 
milk-like mildness of 
the film—in which even 
the worst characters 
behave better than 
crdinary good ones, 
and devotion to the 
image of Litry Lanc- 
TRY brings tears to 
the villain’s eye, and 
the hero falls in love 
at once with the heroine 
and she with him—is 
exceedingly soothing. 
GARY Cooper is him- 
self again—the ideal 
cowboy, with very 
small boots and very 
large fancy spurs, and 
a Roman-nosed horse called Chickweed 
which starts cantering as soon as he 
gets on it and not a moment before, 
and which he didn’t steal (as you may 
have suspected), in spite of accusations 
which are being levelled against him 
in a saloon bar when the film opens. 
This bar sells, or rather, as is usual in 
Westerns, distributes free, a fine type 
of liquor called ‘Rub of the Brush” 
which eats its way like acid through 
the counter. Under the influence of 
“Rub of the Brush,” Gary CoopEer 
and the Judge (WALTER BRENNAN) 
discover a mutual admiration for Lity 
LancTRY, and finally spend the night 
snoring together behind the bar. Gary 
becomes drawn into the age-old quarrel 
between the cattlemen, who want to 





J.H.Dow> 


Judge Roy Bean . 
Cole Harden . 
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keep the grazing spaces open, and the 
homesteaders, who are fencing it off 
into cornland—a quarrel with a foregone 
issue, as the heroine (charming in a 
print dress) is a homesteader and the 
few sinister characters in the film are 
cattlemen. Before the happy con- 
clusion, however, there is an attempted 
lynching, foiled by the sheriff, a 
terrible fire in the cornfields, and a 
good many heart-warming gallops 
over brush and scrub and down rattling 
mountain-sides. T'he Westerner ends 





with one of the most effective shooting 
duels—not excepting The Virginian— 
which has ever been filmed. It is short, 





A STAGE LADY’S IDOLATER 


and the protagonists don’t fire more 
than twenty rounds out of an ordinary 
automatic; it is sentimental, and 
gallant, as duels to the death should be 
between men of the West, and it takes 
place in an empty theatre, so that one 
of the sheriff’s bullets goes humming 
through the strings of an abandoned 
‘cello in the orchestra; and finally 
Gary Coorer carries his wounded 
rival round behind the scenes so that 
he can have one glimpse of the 
dazzling Lity Lanctry—Lilian Bond, 
resplendent in low-cut white satin— 
before he checks in his guns for the 
last time. 

This film puts you, for an hour or 
so anyway, in a happy tearful melting 
sepia mood. 


ear ae ae ee WALTER BRENNAN 
ee ee Gary CooPeER 
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The Boys from Syracuse 

Films adapted from Shakespeare 
are usually, whatever their originals, 
tragedies. The Comedy of Errors, 
however, is not a very good play in the 
first place and, in spite of the support 
of research students, open-air producers 
and cultured persons, not really very 
funny. SHAKESPEARE is certainly not 
insulted, therefore, by a rapid Holly- 
wood version of the comedy, but the 
intelligence of the audience is. The 
picture is an extremely depressing 
farce, in which chariots with taxi- 
meters, syncopated trumpet players, 
and humorous classical allusions are 
far too frequently intro- 
duced, and people fall 
over and off things an 
inordinate number of 
times. Further, as you 
remember, the plot 
turns on two sets of 
identical twins, and 
this of course makes it 
necessary for the most 
offensive characters to 
appear twice, or some- 
times twice on the 
screen at the same 
time, and even for one 
disconcerting moment 
to sing first and second 
parts of the same song 
to each other. There is 
also a long sequence in 
which MartHa Raye 
complains that Greek 
dancing has no rhythm, 
and demonstrates what 
this is. . =. 


° ° 


{The Westerner 


A Guid Conceit 


“Tam not a member of 
the Christian Church (it is 
a wonder it survives)... .” 


Correspondence Column 
of Scottish Paper. 


°o ° 


“FISHERMEN Not RESERVED ” 
Daily Mail. 
Especially about the one that got 
away. 
° ° 


Constancy 


OU mustn’t say the enemy 
Is bitter foes and such. 

You liked the beggars in peace-time 

And they haven’t changed, not much. 
Don’t say they’re mean and stupid 

Just because of a row. 
But me, I said it in peace-time, 

So I can say it now. 
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“foug~oce 


«Well, I must fly—or I shall be caught in the street by the All Clear, and then all the 


buses will be full.” 


“ ( NOOD morning, Doc. You appear 
concerned. About what? 
Our young officers? You 
needn’t worry about them. They’re 
full of beer and beans—nothing wrong 
with the morale, I assure you. Eh? 
Laryngitis? An epidemic of it @ 

See what rumour can do! Don’t you 
believe it, Doc. They'll soon get over 
that. 

There are so many of them defending 
us in depth since the B.E.F. started 
looking for useful employment that we 
hardly know what to do with them. 

One finely-developed fellow has a 
bit of my table and doesn’t think it 
enough. The office next to ours con- 
tains four terrific toughs, fairly getting 
down to it: dummy answers the 
telephone every now and then. 

A good many others go out and look 
at our home defences— make pretty 
terse remarks on the subject too. They 
seem to think the parochial barbed- 
wire not particularly Maginot. 

It’s giving us a deuce of a time, I 
can tell you. 

You see, we ’ve got our jobs to attend 
to, but we have to keep stopping to 
explain a little bit about them to these 
keen young sportsmen, who are all out 
to run things as though this were the 
front line of the big battle. Well, it is 
in a way of course, but it makes it 
rather awkward, if you see what I 
mean. 

So we devise various amusements 
for them. 

We sent a whole crowd to the 


Laryngitis 


revolver range yesterday, but it wasn’t 
big enough for ’em. They wanted a 
place where they could practise bring- 
ing down paratroops, with gas-balloons 
as targets. 

Then the Colonel delivered his 
famous lecture on cultivating the 
offensive spirit, and explained how his 
Brigade beat the Mohmands in ’08 
with a screw-gun battery and two 
elephants. 

The same evening he heard a 
subaltern discussing a counter-attack 
by half a platoon on twenty-five Jerry 
tanks near Arras. 

It just about roasted the poor old 
man’s favourite chestnut. 

Well, we got a number of things 
going, doubled the orderly officer on 
duty at night, started classes for those 
who can’t ride motor-bikes (thereby 
trebling Home Guard casualties in our 
area), and sent quite a bunch on leave. 

But they don’t stay away long. 
They ’re too keen not to miss anything. 
They say they’re all for the Battle of 
Britain, and are spoiling for Jerry to 
come and have a crack, and want to 
have everything bright and ready for 
a perfect little blitzkrieg. They hope 
the Navy won’t ruin the show. 

They’ve been discussing ways and 
means of gingering up Adolf and Musso, 
until the Mess gets like Melbourne on 
the night before a Test Match. 

At last the Colonel couldn’t stand it 
any longer, and he sent for Major 
Oldswett, who can usually think of 
something. 


‘Oldswett,’ he said, ‘I’m out-gunned. 
The ante-room’s infiltrated. They’re 
dive-bombing over my chair, and I 
can’t read The Times for mechanized 
columns. They’ve broken up my con- 
centration, and I haven’t done a cross- 
word for days. 

‘My morale has gone all Pétain. 
Can you think of something to subdue 
these desperate warriors of liberty ? 
I’m simply deafened.’ 

‘Leave it to me, Sir,’ said the Major. 
‘What they need is a bit of training.’ 

And he paraded all the young officers 
in the morning. 

He said that he had noticed that, 
though they were doing very well at 
field exercises, they had got rather 
rusty on parade. In particular their 
words of command were faulty, lacking 
the power and distinctness which came 
with regular practice. There was only 
one remedy, and he gave it them. 

It consisted of three hours’ com- 
munication-drill over our little valley. 
It’s half a mile across on an average— 
enough to split the vocal-chords of a 
bo’sun. 

So in the evening the Colonel did 
The Times cross-word quietly in his 
chair, and afterwards he talked about 
the Mohmand campaign of ’08 without 
hearing a single word on modern battles. 

Must you go, Doc? Well, so long. 
You understand about the laryngitis 
now. A passing attack, which has in 
no way impaired the offensive spirit. 

I think you'll find they’re all right 
by to-morrow.” 
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“I do hope it’s not loaded, Agatha.” 


Fables from the Ish 


THE EMPEROR, THE PRIME MINISTER, AND 
THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N Emperor asked his prime minister for an explanation 
A of the peculiarly difficult position in which their 
country found itself. 

“How on earth,” asked the Emperor, “did this happen ?” 

The prime minister sank his chin into his neck for a 
moment, swallowed loudly, and declared: ‘‘We were over- 
taken by the march of events.” 

“TI don’t get it,” said the Emperor after some thought. 
“How do you mean? How on earth can one be overtaken by 
the march of events? Everything is an event. I mean, if a 
lot of events can--I mean, suppose, which I don’t admit 
anyway, one ‘event’ can ‘overtake’ you. Well then, the 
next event has got to-———- No, I don’t get it. Where are we 
supposed to be standing all the time, hey?” 

‘Don’t ask me,” said the prime minister. “IT only know 
what I read in the papers.” 

The Emperor then dismissed the prime minister. “‘ You 
have been overtaken,” he explained, “by the march of 
events.” 


THE ACTORS AND THE SKIN OF THE PART 


PALR of actors, much affronted at having been requested 
AX to play between them the part of a comic horse, joined 
a troupe of sixteen under a leader who pledged himself to 
accept for his company only such a job as they could all 
take an equal pride in. 
All eighteen were even more affronted when he announced 
that they were all engaged for the part of a comic dragon, 
of which he was to be the head. 
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THE LADY, THE DOG, AND THE INTUITION 


HE subtlety of her own perception was a source of con- 
tinual wonder to a certain lady, who believed herself 
to be particularly good at reading the thoughts of her dog. 
During a lull in some discussion she would gaze fondly at 
the animal and observe “ He says ‘What is all this about the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics? Is it something 
with an interesting smell, that I can chase ?’”’ 
And she would gaze round, her fine eyes gleaming with a 
consciousness of almost miraculous intuition. 
The dog was once asked why it put up with this insulting 
estimate of its intellectual powers. 
“What can I lose?” it replied, yawning. 


THE SINGER, THE SONG, AND THE EXPLANATION 


“WTOW,” declared a singer of songs in a foreign tongue, 
who was in the habit of prefacing each song with an 
explanation of its meaning—‘‘now we come to a song which 
is sung by a young charcoal-burner to his love, who has 
forsaken him to go and live in a far country. ‘Oh,’ he 
sings 
A man in the audience stood up and said ‘‘ How far was 
this country ?” 

“That does not matter in the least,” said the singer with 
some impatience. 

“Well, what year was all this in, then?” asked the man. 

“Nor does that,” the singer angrily replied. 

“Pardon me,” said the man. ‘The point is, was it before 
or after the increase in the price of travel? If the girl spent 
a lot of money to get away the situation is entirely different.” 

The singer rustled his music and appeared to be working 
himself into a passion. “I don’t know,” he replied at length. 

The man left. 

“T like an explanation to explain,” he said to the girl 
who gave him his hat. 





THE COBBLER, HIS FRIEND, AND THE PUNT 


COBBLER, living on the bank of a river, had built 
himself a punt in his spare time. 

“Tt is a great relief,” he observed to a friend, “to be able 
to drive long nails into something for a change. I get that 
sick of fiddling little tacks without heads, you wouldn't 
believe.” 

“Ah?” said the friend. ‘Will she float?” 

“Certainly she'll float,” said the cobbler with indignation. 
‘What would I be doing with a punt that didn’t float?” 

“You may well ask,” said the friend, gloomily. 

The cobbler pushed his punt into the water, where it 
rode proudly at anchor for some moments. The friend, at 
the cobbler’s invitation, was just about to step cautiously 
in with him on its maiden voyage, when the cobbler was 
unwise enough to remark complacently: “Yes; I used to 
make straw shoes, but now what I always say is, There’s 
nothing like leather.” 

The friend withdrew his foot. “‘You go on,” he said. 
“T’ll wait till she’s been re-soled.” 


THE POET, THE DUKE, AND THE WARRIOR’S WORDS 


ECOUNTING the story of a battle, an epic poet came 
to an episode in which a certain mighty warrior had 
taken a prominent part. 
“‘What happened next,” he chanted, “‘is best told in his 
own words.” 
The Duke whose banquet he was enlivening with his 
recital interrupted, saying smartly “Why?” 
The poet was paid by the line. He very naturally replied 
“Because it takes longer.” R. M. 
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Entertaining 


NE of the more unimportant aspects of the war in 
this country is the lack of effect it has had on enter- 
taining. To put it more plainly, people still visit 

other people, as often as not when there is a meal going, and 
on the whole the other people are no gladder or sorrier to 
see them than they were before. Then these other people 
are asked, in return, to have meals with the people who had 
meals with them, and those people are no gladder or sorrier 
either. You sce how it all is. It would take more than a war 
to stop it. 

There are of course two kinds of entertaining, according 
to whether you live in London or the country, and I shall 
ignore the first kind because nowadays it is nearly always 
the same. People ring up to say they are in London and are 
coming round for a drink. Then they come round for a drink. 

But in the country it is more involved. The first thing 
that happens is a ring at the front door (unless the bell has 
a strip of sticking-plaster over it, when there is a knock), 
and the people in the house have to be pretty quick thinking 
what to do about it. Not that thinking helps, because the 
reactions of someone in a house who hears someone else at 
the door are purely instinctive. People trapped in a 
drawing-room with the front door between them and the 
rest of the house instinctively tidy the room. They do it in 
curious ways. If they are playing halma they ram the lid 
on the box and push it under the sofa. It is as if some primal 
urge in the human conscience had been telling it all the 
time not to play halma and in this unguarded moment has 
got the upper hand. Again, people eating chocolates hide 
the chocolate box. This is easier to analyse. 

People scattered over the house and garden also react 
instinctively. If in the garden, they instinctively work out 
which bush or tree will put them out of sight from the 
house and move behind it. If they are in the house their 
instinct takes them up to their bedrooms. But the funny 
part of all this is that when it turns out to be a trades- 
man who didn’t know there was a side door, everyone is 
instinctively disappointed. 

It is not usually recognized, by the way, that visitors 
waiting for a door to open feel just as bad as the people 
inside. They wish they had never come. If there are several 
of them they say so among themselves, but very quietly, 
because if one side knew that it knew what the other side 
was thinking the whole thing would fold up. The people 
inside, if they hear the murmur of voices on the door-step, 
think the people outside the house are telling each other 
how happy they are. 

But all this is nothing to what happens when the visitors 
get inside the house. The people who were already in it 
find themselves doing and saying the most extraordinary 
things. They run downstairs or in from the garden. They 
say they are glad to see them, even if they are not, and it 
has seemed ages since they last saw them, even if the time 
has gone by ina flash. One minute of this will so tie up both 
sides—for the visitors are just as bad—over what is true 
and what isn’t that they will often agree it is a lovely day 
when it is pouring. You see what a maze of subterfuge and 
self-deception it all is. 

Now for the actual ex!ertaining. As you know, this means 
meals. While it is true that in war-time the people who 
used to come to a house only to eat and drink have had one 
or two setbacks, visitors still expect meals. The meals 
people usually come to are tea, dinner and lunch. No one 
comes to breakfast. People are not awfully pleased about 
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in War-time 


people coming to lunch because there is an idea behind their 
minds that it makes them too important. They have to get 
themselves tidy, and they feel let down in the middle of the 
afternoon. People like people coming to dinner because 
there is not time afterwards to feel let down, and they like 
them coming to tea because it means there is more to eat 
than there ordinarily would be. 

Remember, by the way, that when you cut bread and 
butter the slices will get thinner and thinner as you get your 
eye in, and then thicker and thicker because the end of a 
loaf is difficult to hold. So don’t put the slices on the plate 
as you cut them; arrange them afterwards with the thin 
ones on top. There is still a chance that your visitors will 
get the thick ones, but you will have done your best, and 
these details mean a lot in entertaining. Another detail 
is not to cut a cake before you ask your visitors if they want 
any; with any luck they will say No, they would rather 
have a chocolate biscuit. They think you want to keep the 
cake whole but they think you don’t know they think so. 
You think they don’t know you want to keep the cake 
whole, so you give them a chocolate biscuit and everything 
is all right. 

Remember that very few people ask their visitors when 
they are going. They wait for them to make the first move. 
If a visitor asks if a clock is right, they either say it is or 
it is a bit fast. If a visitor burns a hole in an armchair with 
a cigarette they deliberately say it doesn’t matter. The 
result of all this is of course that the visitors feel they are 
in a false position. They can only get straight again by 
returning the invitation and having their armchairs burnt. 
So, as I was saying, you see how it is. 


° ° 


“It was emphasised that the Axis Powers were merely meditating 
in the dispute, and were not attempting to force a settlement.” 
Scottish Paper. 
Only they will meditate so hard. 








“ More sugar ! 


Don’t you know there’s a war on?” 
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$ieetrea 
“My dear Sir, your chances of receiving a direct hit during a raid are about as 
those of winning a first prize in a Football Pool!” 
“ My dear Sir, I HAVE won a first prize in a Football Pool!” 
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Slight as 


The Flying Instructor’s Lament 


“What did you do in the war, Daddy, 
How did you help us to win ?” 
“Circuits and bumps and turns, laddy, 
And how to get out of a spin.” 


OE and alack and misery me! I trundle around in 
the sky, 


And instead of machine-gunning Nazis I’m 
teaching young hopefuls to fly; 
Thus is my service rewarded, my years of experience 
paid, 
Never a Hun have I followed right down nor ever gone out 
on a raid. 


They don’t even let us go crazy, we have to be safe and 
sedate, 

So it’s nix on inverted approaches, they stir up the C.F.I.’s 
hate. 

For it’s oh such a naughty example, and what will the 
A.O.C. think! 

But we never get posted to fighters—we just get a spell on 
the Link. 


So it’s circuits and bumps from morning till noon, and 
instrument-flying till tea. 

‘Hold her off, give her bank, put your undercart down, 
you're skidding, you’re slipping ”—that’s me. 

And as soon as you ve finished with one course, like a flash 
up another one bobs, 

And there’s four more to show round the cockpit and four 
more to try out the knobs. 


But sometimes we read in the papers of the deeds that old 
pupils have done, 

And we’re proud to have seen their beginnings and shown 
them the way to the sun; 

So if you find the money and turn out the planes we'll give 
all we know to the men 

Till they cluster the sky with their triumphs and burn out 
the Beast from his den. 
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“Well, Magog, how’s your morale?” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


WING to the merciless barbarity of the enemy, and his indiscriminate attacks 

by air on residential districts in London and many other towns, the number of 
civilian casualties in this country is now considerable, and we desire to extend the 
operation of our Hospital Comforts Fund to the provision of any medical and surgical 
supplies that may help to alleviate the distress of these. 


At the same time it must not be forgotten that the Air Force fighting the “ Battle 
of Britain,” the Navy patrolling the seas, the crews of our minesweepers, the men at 
searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, are in need of extra comforts such as 
Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats, and in 
a few months the need will be greater still. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help given by 
subscribers to his Comforts Fund, would like to suggest that Working Parties wishing 
to continue their fine effort should consider how great will be the advantage of having 
plenty of supplies available before the hard weather of winter sets in. 


Though we know well that these are days of privation and self-denial for all, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send donations NOW, large or small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
in order that every man shall be assured of warmth and comfort. 
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“Iwas jus’ gettin’ on to the idea of French cookin’ w’en we ’ad to ’op it.” 


The Weeping Messerschmitt 


sible for the whole incident. It is 

true that I didn’t arrange for the 
children to be billeted on Mrs. Webble- 
hurst and it is equally true that I didn’t 
design young Percy’s disposition. But 
all the same I’ve never been quite able 
to look Mrs. Webblehurst in the eye 
since last Friday. 

It was on that afternoon, you see, 

that while I was on my way to the 
Post Office I passed the village scrap 
dump. And on it, perched on a rusty 
fender and with one foot in a battered 
bucket and the other in a bottomless 
bird-cage, was the latest of Mrs. 
Webblehurst’s evacuees. A pretty boy 
—frail-looking, blue-eyed and _fair- 
haired, needing only a surplice and a 
hymn-book to turn him into the proto- 
type of all good choir-boys. And he 
Was weeping. 
Possibly, I thought, he was home- 
sick. Possibly it was just one of those 
little misunderstandings that a kind 
word and a timely copper would clear 
up in no time. 


| FEEL more than slightly respon- 


I went and asked him why he was 
crying. I also asked him why, when 
there were much more comfortable 
seats available, he chose a scrap dump 
to sit on. For entirely apart from the 
fact that it was an exceptionally 
angular fender, it was covered with 
sharp jags that might easily have 
lacerated his tender person. 

“T’ve got to sit here,” he said. “I 
was put here.” 

“Put here? By whom?” 

“Albert.” 

Trecognized the name of Mrs. Webble- 
hurst’s original and largest evacuee. 

“And why did Albert put you here?” 

“Well, we’re playing air raids and 
I’m.a Messyspit. And Fred’s a 
Hurricane and he’s shot me down—in 
flames—in some nettles.” He paused 
for a particularly violent sob. “And 
Albert’s the Salvage Squad and he’s 
put me here.” 

“In that case,” I said, ‘“‘you’ve 
nothing to cry about. After all, it’s 
only a game, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s not fair!” he declared passion- 


ately. “I’m the littlest and I’m always 
a German. On Wednesday I was 
brought down in the English Channel— 
that was old Adams’s duck-pond—and 
yesterday I had to crash in a black- 
berry bush. It hurts, and I can’t play 
as long as the others, and Mrs. Webble- 
hurst sends me to bed for being dirty 
when I get home.” 

1 expressed my sympathy. 

“And to-day,” he said with a bigger 
howl than ever, “it’s my birthday. I 
don’t want to be a German on my 
birthday!” 

“Quite. Quite.” I hastily pushed a 
penny into his hand in case anyone in 
the neighbourhood should think I was 
ill-treating him. “Wait here and I'll 
see what we can do about it.” 

I located Albert in the lane behind 
the ‘‘ Black Sheep.” He had apparently 
retired from the réle of Salvage Squad 
and he was proceeding at a curious 
running-hop, flapping his arms like a 
scared and weary hen and exclaiming 
“Zoom! Zoom! Zoom!” in the 
deepest bass he could achieve. 
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“It’s for you.” 


He regarded me with hostility. 
“English or German?” he demanded, 
circling erratically round me. “Zoom! 
Zoom!” 

“You'd better regard me as a 
neutral,” I suggested. ‘And perhaps 
you’d be good enough to make a 
forced landing for a minute or two.” 

Albert abruptly ceased to flap and 
zoom and flung himself violently on his 
stomach. “A pancake landing,” he 
announced proudly as he rose. 

I told him that the little boy on the 
scrap dump—whose name, it seems, 
was Percy—was having a birthday and 
I thought they might let him be an 
English aeroplane just for once. I 
appealed to his sense of fair play, and 


just to make sure gave him a penny as 
well. 

I like to think that the appeal pre- 
vailed more strongly than the penny, 
but one of the two certainly softened 
Albert’s heart. He promised that 


Percy should be just any sort of 


aeroplane he wanted and not be 
brought down, and I went on to the 
post office, filled with the conscious 
virtue of the philanthropist. 

I stayed there a few minutes, and 
decided to walk home the longer way 
round. I was still charged with a glow 
of benevolence. But as soon as I saw 
Mrs. Webblehurst’s garden this glow 
went out as completely as if it had 
been smothered by a bucket of wet sand. 
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In the nasturtium bed Fred lay 
prostrate, and Albert was sprawled 
motionless among the runner beans, 
In one corner of Mrs. Webblehurst’s 
cherished lawn an immense hole had 
been dug, and in the opposite corner 
young Perey, a maniac light in his 
eyes, was energetically digging another, 

He looked at me as I passed with 
infinite gratitude, and I asked him, 
apprehensively, what he was doing. 

“They said I could be what I liked,” 
he said, hardly pausing in his opus of 
excavation. “So I’m being a Welling. 
ton bomber.” 

“But these holes. . . 

“Craters,” Percy announced with 
ghoulish pride. ‘‘Caused by heavy 
bombs.” 

“But Wellingtons don’t drop bombs 
on England!” 

“Ah!” said Perey, “but this is 
Germany!” 

As I said before, I hardly dare look 
at Mrs. Webblehurst now. I don’t 
think she’d really agree that Percy 
was at least imbued with the right 
spirit. 


” 


° ° 


Thoughts About 
Transport 


AVE you given any thought to 
the problem of transport 
Yes. 

That is a simple, straightforward 
and manly reply, but it does not go far 
enough. 

Neither do my means of transport. 
That is one of the reasons why I give 
so much thought to what you have 
rightly called the problem. 

Our railway services are doing 
splendid work under conditions of — 

I know they are. They cannot, how- 
ever, help me in getting into the 
market-town, which is exactly five and 
a half miles away, to do my shopping. 

Ah, you live in a rural area. 

If that is how you prefer to describe 
the village—yes, I do. 

Is your bus service of no avail? 

I shouldn’t like to say that. But the 
maid, naturally, has selected the one 
day on which the bus runs as her day 
off, and I therefore have to stay at 
home with the evacuees, the washing- 
up, the hens, the black-out, and the 
cold supper. 

It is obvious that your maid should 
change her day off. 

Yes, isn’t it? Absolutely. Beyond a 
peradventure. 

You sound to me rather hysterical. 
Is your morale all right ? 

All our morales are in_ perfect 
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condition, thank you. I was merely 
smiling quietly to myself. 

It neither looked nor sounded like 
quiet smiling. Let us return to this 
transport question. Have you ever 
thought of reverting to a bicycle? 
Ihave reverted. We were extremely 
fortunate in finding a dear old bicycle, 
that served me well in the 1914 affair, 
put away in the hay-loft. 

Was it in good condition, like your 
morale ? 

It required attention from the 
gardener, which he was unable to give 
it because he was engaged in the pro- 
duction of essential foodstuffs or, as 
old-fashioned people used to call it, 
working in the kitchen-garden. 

No doubt you managed without him. 

What makes you think that? I 
waited for my husband to find time 
after his A.R.P. work. 

I hope you had not to wait long. 

Thank you. It has only been an 
affair of three weeks and two days, so 
far. And in the meanwhile I use a 
bicycle that the gardener’s wife gave 
up after qualifying for the old age 
pension. 

With what results ? 
A sprained ankle was the most 
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noticeable of them, but there were two 
cautions from the police and eventually 
a fine of seven shillings and sixpence, 
with costs. 

You have been unfortunate. 

Not more so than some of my neigh- 
bours, who have also had this excellent 
idea about bicycling. 

Fortunately it is an accomplishment 
that once learnt is never forgotten. 

So I have often heard. Nevertheless, 
an interval of five-and-twenty years 
between one bicycle ride and the next 
is rather a long one. 

Still, you cannot wholly have for- 
gotten how the thing is done. 

No, indeed. How much easier if I 
had! As it is, I well remember how one 
gets on, but not in the least how one 
gets off. In the same way, the technique 
of going straight along the road is 
wholly at my command, whereas that 
of turning a corner continually eludes 
me. 

I can only hope that, in spite of all, 
you have been able to bicycle into the 
market-town for your shopping. 

Thank you, I have been able to do 
so once or twice. I quite hope that 
before the end of the war I shall also 
have learnt to bicycle home again. 





six, seven—somebody not here has answered his name. 
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Perhaps the return ride is uphill? 

There is no perhaps about it. 

I believe it is possible to purchase a 
superior form of bicycle with a little 
motor. 

Quite. It is only a question between 
that and paying some of one’s income- 
tax. 

I see your point. Perhaps we had 
better turn to some rather. brighter 
aspect of the situation. 

Well, there is of course my husband’s 
great cowp, accomplished whilst I was 
using the final gallon of my _ basic 
petrol-ration in order to take my great- 
aunt away from the coast. 

What was that ? 

He collected and removed all our 
available scrap-iron to the local 
depot. 

That is the true English spirit. 

Yes, indeed. But it was unfortunate 
that he included the dear old 1914 
bicycle. 

You will have to do the best you can 
with the one belonging to the gardener’s 
wife. 

No. She will be using it again her- 
self, in spite of the old-age pension. 
She says it is her only way of solving 
the transport problem. E. M. D. 





Come on, OWN UP.” 








At the Show 





THE UnirorM THEATRE (GARRICK) 


WuiLe others were ending, the 
Uniform Theatre audaciously began. 





HAMBOURG HIT SUCCESSFULLY 
AGAIN 


The present tense shall be used of this 
institution because, if circumstance 
should close it now, the pertinacity of 
its founder, Sir Seymour Hicks, will 
certainly reopen it later on. It has 
been created by Sir SrymMour to 
provide an enlivening sit-me-up and 
cheer-me-up for the fighting-man- 
about-town. We are all in it now and 
“Uniform” includes both sexes and 
most civilians. The uniformed, when 
entering here, cannot pay more than 
eighteenpence and may pay a great 
deal less. 

Its success will be a great tribute to 
Sir S—ymMour’s devotion. No actor 
works harder for the causes and 
charities of his own profession or can 
more persuasively entice his fellow 
professionals to work for the charities 
of others or for the common cause we 
share to-day. No profession, it should 
be added, is more prompt to assist in 
giving high jinks at low cost to those 
who have earned the best and can still 
only pay the least. 

The Uniform Theatre is both true 
and false to its name. It especially 
serves the Services, but it does so with 
Variety. There are three shows a day; 
from a panel of sixteen artists a dozen 
are on parade for each session. The 
Section-leader during my visit was 
Sir Seymour himself, who appeared 
in Sacua Guirry’s sketch, “Waiting 
for a Lady.” We most of us do wait 
for ladies at times, but whoever waited 
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with such sublime impatience as the 
anxious lover whom Sir SEYMOUR 
impersonates? Watch him build up his 
vision of the bliss to come with a flick 
of the hand and a twinkle of the eye. 
Then watch despair setting in; the 
finger is pettishly sucked; the brow is 
boyishly puckered: the eye now seems 
actually to shed the brine of young love 
crossed and expectation thwarted. 
Miss MARGARETTA ScoTT impressively 
intervenes as the dark lady of his dis- 
appointment; until then it has been 
a solo for Sir SeyMouR, not perhaps a 
solo showing a master’s hand in the 
writing, but certainly a solo played by 
a master of light comedy’s whole craft. 

Sir S—ymour collected the best in 
each kind for his first bill, Miss 
Dorotuy Warp to sing the gay and 
friendly ballad, Mr. Nem McKay to 
utter Scots sagacity, and Mr. Mark 
HamBourc to strike the sounding keys. 
The choice of the last was especially 
wise. The musical taste of the man in 
the street, now man in uniform, is 
generally underrated; he does not of 
necessity prefer a good fistful of the 
tongs and bones to a first-rate finger on 
the piano and the violin. 

Among the less august contributors 
to my session, Mr. LEsL1g WESTON and 
Mr. SUTHERLAND FELCE amused us 
with their prattle. Mr. Fruce did 
conjuring tricks as well: the modern 
magician relies a good deal on sleight 
of tongue to assist his sleight of hand. 
There is an old phrase about talking 
the hind leg off a donkey. Mr. FELCE 
is the sort of mystery-man who would 
talk the trunk off an elephant, next 
discover it, along with two packs of 
cards and the flags of all the nations, 
in his waistcoat pocket, and then talk 
the trunk back into its original stance. 
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THE IMPATIENT LOVER 
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No show of this kind is complete 
without the Glamour Girls. Glamour 
is a noble word which our generation 
has most vilely misused. Once applied 
to all noble spell-binding and miracu. 
lous beauty or power, its meaning js 
now, to judge by the photographic 





“WHERE THERE’S A WHEEL...” 


Curis SANDS 


elements of the popular Press, truly 
crural, Glamour’s film-trade synonyms 
are “it” and “oomph.” This makes it 
the more pleasant to relate that the 
Glamour Girls of Uniform Theatre 
were almost Tennysonian in_ their 
dignity. “Clothed in white samite, 
mystic, wonderful,” they floated most 
Grecianly about the stage and would 
have graced the eurhythmics display 
given by the Fifth Form at &t. 
Dominics, or justified all that Keats 
ever said or dreamed of “Attic breed, 
fair attitude.” Other dancers in the 
bill were more of their time and 
trod sophistication’s modern measure. 
There were also Mdlle. VERONICA, 
Britain’s Blonde Venus (then why not 
Miss?), who holds the High Kicking 
Championship of the world (does 
HitLER admit it?), and a Juggling 
Cocktail by Martyn and Mays, 4 
pair of ladies who included, without 
political allusion, some neat passes 
with umbrellas. Uniform Theatre! 
Could anything be more —- 4 


°o ° 


“ Wantep—Verger-Sexton-Gardener and 
Housekeeper, good post, Church lovers 
essential, under 50, children welcomed, 
references ; or Maid only.” i 

Diocesan Magazine. 


Well, there ’s no harm in wanting. 
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Close of Play 


HERE is always something 

rather sad about the end of a 

cricket season, but this year it 
has been even sadder than _ usual, 
because, so far as the Little Wobbley 
(.C. was concerned, we had no season 
toend. In the ordinary way we have 
a struggle to muster a team, and as 
the War Office refused to release our 
younger players, even for the important 
mid-July fixture against Nether Droop- 
ing, not a ball was bowled. 

In these times one does not want to 
indulge in purely selfish regrets, but I 
feel that it was particularly hard that 
the war should have stopped our cricket 
in the first season when I had a reason- 
able chance of topping our batting 
averages, which has been for a long 
time the only really fervent ambition 
of my life. As a boy I wanted to be 
a grave-digger, an engine-driver, and 
top of the Little Wobbley batting 
averages. As a young man I wanted to 
be Prime Minister, Editor of The Times, 
and top of the Little Wobbley batting 
averages. In the early thirties I 
wanted to be a J.P., district correspon- 
dent for The Daily Scoop, and top of 
the Little Wobbley batting averages. 
By last season I had abandoned the 
two former ambitions and was there- 
fore able to concentrate entirely on 
the third. 

I took the opinion of my friends as 
to why, in the past, I had made so 
few runs. 

“You don’t keep your eye on the 
ball,” said Colonel Hogg. 

I did not find this at all helpful, 
because I have always tried to keep my 
eye on the ball. I watch it carefully as 
the bowler picks it up. When he turns 
to make his run I clearly see it gripped 
in his hand. I observe it start on its 
course, but the wretched thing goes too 
fast, and the next thing I know, the 
wicket-keeper is asking me whether I 
saw the umpire’s hand go up, and do I 
realize that it isn’t a three-day match. 

Johnson-Clitheroe said that I held 
the bat wrongly, and that nobody 
could expect to score very many runs 
if they imagined when they were 
batting that they were sweeping up 
leaves. I dismissed this as mere 
jealousy, because Johnson-Clitheroe 
himself holds the bat as though he 
were sweeping up snow. 

Entwistle’s advice was far more 
constructive. 

“There is very little wrong with 


_ your actual batting,” he said. ‘‘ Except 


for an occasional jerkiness and fleeting 
Moments of temporary paralysis of the 


left arm, your style is no worse than 
theaverage. But youignore completely 
the psychology of the thing.” 

I had never thought that psychology 
could have anything to do with an 
essentially clean and manly game like 
cricket, and I said so. 

“What I mean,” said Entwistle, “‘is 
your manner. You walk to the wicket 
as though you expected to be out in the 
first over. You face the bowler with 
what I can only describe as an imbecile 
twisted grin, as if you felt it was rather 
a farce to try to keep the ball from 
hitting your wicket. The bowler 
immediately sizes you up as a man 
who can’t bat at all and has probably 
been incorporated in the team to take 
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the place of one of the regular players 
who has fallen sick. Beaming with 
confidence, he gives of his best, and his 
best is very much too good for you.” 

Last season I took Entwistle’s 
advice and concentrated on improving 
my manner. I did not actually get to 
the stage of making runs, but I 
acquired a manner of walking to the 
wicket, swinging my bat with an easy 
confidence, that was most impressive 
—almost as impressive as my air of 
amused surprise when, after the first 
ball, I walked back again. 

This season I feel certain I should 
have taken the second and much easier 
step of acquiring the habit of making 
runs. 

















This is Professor Tufnell, the distinguished Lance-Corporal.” 
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“ Ah!—a direct ’it, Vicar!” 


Believed to Be the News 


(Although you may think it absurd) 
I can only suppose that I’d happened to doze: 
Anyway, here’s what I heard. 


ai one eve at my wireless 


Good evening, everybody, those of you who haven’t yet 
gone to bed! 

Here is the ten o’clock news! It’s compietely different from 
the one that was read 

An hour ago by either Frank Phillips, Alan Howland, or 
Joseph McLeod 

In the familiar ringing loud 

Tones and highly Anglo-Saxon 

Axon. 

In fact, they ’re widely believed to be just a slightly different 
version 

Of the same persion. 

Well, 

Perhaps they are, 

But this is Alva 

Lidell! 

Crmmm! Hrmmm! Excuse my cough! 

We’re ough! 

The Ministry of Information (I don’t think) and Home 
Security 

Has issued a statement, couched in considerable obscurity. 

All it apparently says is that during the day German planes 
dropped bombs at Random, 


But we can none of us find the darn place on the map and 
so had better abandon 

The whole idea 

And get on to something more clear. 

The R.A.F. have carried out more raids on Germany. 

The bad weather conditions did not deter many 

Of our bommas, 

But proved too much for the enemy “fighters” (in inverted 
commas). 

Targets believed to be at Dortmund, Essen, Bottrop and 
Neunkirchen 

Were found after very little sirchen. 

And of course the marshalling—I mean, goods yards at 

Hamm 

Were just money for jamm. 

The observed results of our air attacks on Westphalia 

Did not suggest falia. 

One solitary stick of bombs at Dusseldorf 

And most of the population quickly busseldorf, 

While at a factory believed to be at Mannheim 

(I can’t bother to stop and find a rheim) 

Many fires were seen to have been started and the flames 
leapt up 

To as many thousand feet as you like and the glare kept up 

Till our planes were the usual fifty miles on their way home. 

(I really must get a rhyme here because this is believed to 
be a pome.) 

Later in the night the goods yards at Hamm 

Were once more bombed ad nauseam; 
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And at Apfelschleisshss—I’m sorreh, 

I'll read that again!—at Apfelschleishshsh—oh, hell, let it 
go'!—a dump of ammunition in a quarreh 

Went up in a series of bright green mushrooms, as the pilot 
said spicily, 

And when last seen (fifty miles away) was still burning nicily. 

Elsewhere important successes have been scored: 

The Italian fleet has actually been sighted at sea with what 
are believed to be sailors on board, 

But only for half a minute, 

Before it whizzed off at its usual high speed into the infinute. 

While the Italian armies have again advanced backwards, 
if it may be put so, 

To quite unprepared positions miles and miles behind Fort 
Capuzzo 

(Probably the goods yards at Hamm). 

A cablegramm 

From an unusually reliable source close to Whitehall 

(The Parliament Square coffee-stall) 

States that an inquiry is to be held into the conduct of a 
Spitfire pilot, 

Who, having engaged twelve Messerschmitts last evening 
at twilot, 

Allowed two to get away 

On the grounds that bad light stopped play. 

Within the last few minutes it has been announced from 
Carlton House Terrace 








(Though the statement is believed to be full of errace) 
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That the leader of the Free French Forces 
Has just gone out riding on three French horses . . . 
Damn! Here comes the usual bulletin issued since this 


news began! 

They always keep it back till I’ve started, if they possibly can, 
In the hope of tripping me up with an unpronounceable 
Central European place-name like Székesféhervar. 

Never mind, if it’s anything like that I’ll hervar . 

Darn good shot at it... No, it’s only that according to 
Reuter 

Mussolini has a geuter. 

Well, that brings us to the end of the news and to to-night’s 
postscript. 

Here is a survivor from an earlier bulletin, and I’m sure 
you'll be most gripped 

By the account of his adventures in the goods yards at Hamm, 

From which he escaped disguised as an empty pramm. 

For two days he was shunted about and finally laden with 
immature German cannon-fodder, 

Following which he had one adventure after anodder, 

Till he managed to escape and hide in the neighbouring 
woods, 

While our airmen for once bombed the 
Goods 


ham yards at 


But that is where I woke... 
Either I’d been asleep, or the whole thing may be believed 
to be a joke. 







“WILL you keep in step, Alice.” 
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“ Frightfully sporting of Emily to volunteer to stand 
in the middle of the field for the duration.” 


+ 7 
Communiqué from the Toe 
S we became part of the front line—a very quiet 


sector, by the way—there have been changes in the 

ordered routine of our lives. For instance, old Mr. 
Scobie, who is a warden, always takes his steel helmet on his 
weekly journey to our market town. He visits his bank and 
takes a little leather bag. We have often discussed what he 
brings back in it. The better people suggest sherry, but the 
gossips, including Bolitho, who reported our skylight to 
Special Constable Trebilcock, insist on brandy, or at least 
whisky. 

Soldiers now live among us. We have a gun-post as 
neighbour. It is not a very big gun, but I must not write 
about that. There are always two soldiers with it, so when 
we have afternoon tea they have a cup as well, along with 
saffron cake and—bless me, I nearly mentioned splits and 
cream, though the farmer told me to be so careful! 

On hazy mornings my terrier, Bristle, always takes a 
watch between nine and ten. He stands motionless gazing 
across the Bay, tail registering aggressiveness, and only 
interrupts his duty for a few minutes at 9.15, when he has 
a standing appointment to bark at the post-girl. 

It may be my fancy, but since the fall of France I have 
noticed the tamarisk is bowed a little more towards the sea, 
as if listening for the whirr of strange propellers pounding 
towards our harbour. 

Trawler Golden Fleece brought in a splendid catch this 
morning. Fifteen thousand pilchards. In the parlour of the 
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inn | was told the jousters had taken six thousand head at 
2/6d. per hundred, and the packers bought the rest at 1/6d, 
per hundred. Another glass was consumed as we worked 
out the total value. A good haul means so much to ou 
fishermen. They certainly need a square deal, but then 
they cannot afford to advertise about it. You see, in peace. 
time prices are so low that they rely on extras from visitoy 
to make the hard gleanings of the nets into a living wage, 
In war necessity restricts their activities to within the three. 
mile limit; therefore, while prices are good, their scope is 
limited. 

All our young men are away. Most of them are serving 
in the King’s minesweepers. There is a handful of new names 
for the Rolls of Honour in our little church and in our big 
chapel. Our men die in all parts of the world, but rarely at 
home. 

The Home Guard are doing splendidly. The Vicar is in 
charge. A few nights ago he had an opportunity of trying 
out his alarm system. A poacher, so it turned out, was 
challenged by one of the men. Before being recognized he 
slipped into the shadows of the moorland. A general alarm 
was sounded, and the miscreant speedily rounded up. Mine 
Host, Tom Trewella, irrespective of his sixty-six years and 
sixteen stone, was first at his post. He signed on as sixty-one 
but the Vicar turned a blind eye. Tom knows guns. 

I am annoyed with Bolitho again. This evening I just 
mentioned to a sitting of established citizens a thing or 
two about our gun. He interrupted to suggest I rename 
my house ‘“Maginot.” I am pleased to report the quip 
was received in studied silence. 

A lone plane visited us yesterday, and to our astonish. 
ment dropped bombs. They all fell in Farmer Penhale’s 
field. There were fifty cows in the meadow (Bolitho says 
one hundred), but no beast was hurt, though many wore a 
surprised look. Penhale handed £2 3s. 4d. to our Red Cross 
Unit, subscribed by people who went to view the craters. 
Some of us, bearing in mind Sir John Anderson’s strictures 
regarding ghouls hindering salvage work, preferred to keep 
away, so added our modest share when we met Penhale. 

My newspaper states the Toe of England has been 
provided with a mighty kick should Herr Hitler toss the 
ball our way. We know there is only one way the enemy 
can land here: as did the men of Spain’s Armada—suppl- 
cants for our succour. Our sea, at the moment lazily tossing 
beams of silver from crest to crest, has a quick temper ani 
weapons of its own against trespassers near our shores. 


° ° . 


“So far the whip hasn’t been seriously cracked, and the Danes, 
if they have read their Longfellow, will be murmuring : ‘ If winter 
comes, can spring be far behind ? ’—T'he People. 

We know a Bessarabian who has read his SHELLEY and 
can recite WALT WHITMAN backwards. 
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Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 
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Hearts and Pomegranates (Davins, 15/-) is an auto- 
ibiography that can be read both for its topical and its 
permanent human interest. On the face of it—the face 
depicted on the jacket—Dame KaTHARINE FuRSE was a 
Pioneer of modernity besides being the daughter of a well- 
hown Victorian writer and the wife of a well-known 
Edwardian painter. Actually she has more subtle claims. 
Little real satisfaction for the soul can be gained through 
public work,” she maintains; and her four years as an 
obviously admirable “bureaucratic figurehead” are, though 
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Cadet, “ REALLY, FROM THE WAY THESE COLLEGE AUTHORITIES MAKE THEMSELVES AT HOME YOU’D ‘THINK THE 
PLACE BELONGED TO THEM.” 


H. M. Brock, September 18th, 1918 


sufficiently illuminating, the least interesting pages of her 
book. Its high lights are its ardent personal devotions to 
“great individualists.” She has a delicately revealing 
portrait of her father, Joan Appineton Symonps—whose 
letter of 1885 on the need for sprawling industrial England 
to emulate the more modest excellencies of Switzerland is 
a masterpiece of sensible prevision; and there is an even 
more attractive portrait of the mother who made a home 
and a garden wherever fate and a consumptive husband 
landed her. The lineaments and letters of other vital and 
creative people, from LEAR and SarGENT to FursE himself, 
are presented with equal enthusiasm and discernment. 





The Card’s Progress 


If Mr. James Aare is not precisely a “card” after the 
pattern of ARNOLD BENNeET?’s Denry, it must be allowed 
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that at his own more sophisticated level he qualifies in 
cardishness. The new instalment of his serial autobiography, 
Ego 4 (Harrap, 18/-), shows no diminution of wit, vivid 
phrase-making, candour, gusto, audacity or general 
“‘bedlamite behaviour.” This last item appears as a charge, 
with other strictures, in a frank appraisement of Ego 3, by 
brother Epwarp, which the diarist quotes to offset the 
compliments of more impressionable critics. This balancing 
candour is disarming and as creditable to our diarist as is 
his evident respect and affection for this uncompromising 
critic, who is indeed the most engaging of the many lively 
characters introduced into the passing show as seen from 
the AGATE centre. A touch of apprehension at the swift 
passage of time seems to make itself felt. But the shiver 
passes. The merry spate of anecdote, acid comment, insult, 
testimonial, protest, recorded table-talk and ready quota- 
tion flows on, the whole illustrating the viveur’s idea of 
the good life. . . Whatever you may think of it all, 
the man can write! 


Tudor Prelate 

Under Four Tudors, by 
Epitra WEIR Perry (ALLEN 
AND Unwin, 12/6), gives us 
the life-story of MATTHEW 
PaRKER who became ELIza- 
BETH’s first Archbishop of 
Canterbury. As a young man 
he had the deanery of the 
college of Stoke-by-Clare, an 
item of the emoluments of 
that dignity being eight thou- 
sand eels per annum. One 
wonders who counted them. 
He was also Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge, where he led 
a happy and useful life till 
he managed to dodge the 
stake when Mary came to 
the throne. He then remained 
in seclusion till, unwillingly and broken in health, he was 
more or less forced into the Primacy. Having put him there, 
ELIZABETH was extremely disagreeable to him, partly 
because he was married, and partly because, to his credit 
be it said, he had the audacity to reprove that imperious 
lady for elements in her career which displeased him. 
Primarily the book is Church history. But it is relieved 
by his friendships and by a wonderful married life. He 
had one enemy, LEIcEsTER, but a lifelong friend in 
CrecIL, and he was on intimate terms with most of the 
churchmen whose names are familiar to us to-day. His 
only quarrel was with GARDINER and that, of all things, 
was about the proper pronunciation of Greek. He had 





Madam. 


skirmishes with the Queen too on certain details of 


ritual. It is surprising that ELIzaBETH, having so much to 
think about, had time to bother with these. 


Pitiless Storm 


For the English wife of a Polish ex-officer to have re- 
mained alive during the first fifty-five days of Poland’s 
dismemberment; to have survived, alone, a German con- 





“We are now proceeding to the air-raid shelter, 


It’s part of our normal service.” 
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centration camp; to have won her way here and set down 
in terribly graphic detail her own share—no more and no 
less—of Poland’s anguish, are the feats that render My 
Name is Million (FABER AND FaBeEr, 8/6) an outstanding 
document in national martyrology. “‘My name is million, 
because I love millions and for millions suffer torment”— 
the words are those of the Polish poet MickrEwicz. The 
woman who has made them her own escaped before—o 
rather below—the advancing Hun to a patriarchal house 
in East Poland. Then came the Russians; and the 
peasants, whose land-hunger had survived the benevolence 
of their chatelaine—when will the cultured learn that 
what people want is not cosseting but property!— 
welcomed the commissars— and collectivism! ‘‘N” and 
his wife left for Wilno. And Wilno was wolfed—jackalled, 
if you will—by Lithuania. If this record can endure to 
be written and read, it is because the heroism of its 
sufferers outweighs the bestiality of their oppressors. 





Curiosity 
Anyone who feels inclined 
to dabble in the dangerous if 
fascinating art of detection 
will do well to read Miss 
DorotHy Bowers’ _ third 
novel, A Deed Without a 
Warning (HODDER AyD 
STOUGHTON, 8/3); for Archy 
Mitfold not only lost his own 
life through poking his nose 
into unwholesome places, but 
also gave lan Pardoe, “the 
youngest Chief Inspector at 
Scotland Yard,” some most 
teasing problems to solve. A 
certain looseness of construc- 
tion prevents this story from 
showing any real advance on 
the two promising tales that 
Miss Bowers has already 
given us, but nothing except praise can be given to its 
characterization. The portrait in Chapter VI of a 
viciously spiteful old woman is a minor masterpiece, 
and all the chief actors in the drama are drawn with 
a strong and clever hand. 





A Menace to Criminals 


Subtlety is not perhaps one of Mr. GEorRGE GoopcHiL’s 
most outstanding qualities, but he realizes no doubt 
that many readers prefer swift action and the perpetual 
thrill, and in Up, McLean (HoppER AND SrTouGHTOY, 
4/-), he gives them the usual riot of excitement and good 
hunting. Through the dozen and a half stories included in 
this collection those well-known colleagues from Scotland 
Yard, McLean and Brook, march along from success 
success and never make any particular song about it. The 
seventh yarn, in which some pretty jewel-juggling occur, 
and the eleventh in which it is possible to feel inten 
sympathy with the malefactor, are the best of a bund 
= provides several sound specimens of Mr. GoopcuHiLp’ 
work. 
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